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The following Preamble and Resolutions were then offered on the 
part of Mr. George Ord, and unanimously adopted. 

The Academy, deeply sensible of the death of their venerable mem- 
ber, are impelled by a sense of duty, to give formal expression of their 
sorrow at the loss of one, who, during the period of twenty-six years, was 
zealously active in his exertions to advance those branches of know- 
ledge for the cultivation of which this Institution was created. It is, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Academy, in mourning the departure of a friend 
whose long life was signalized by his devotion to scientific pursuits, 
derive consolation from the reflection that their steadfast benefactor 
was as conspicuous for his efficient benevolence, as for his integrity and 
social virtues. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing be transmitted to the family 
of the deceased. 



June 24th. 

The Committee to which was referred the communication of Col. 
MeCall on Birds of Mexico, reported in favor of publication in the 
Proceedings. 

Some Remarks on the Habits, frc, of Birds met with in Western Texas, between 
San Antonio and the Rio Grande, and in New Mexico ; with descriptions of 
several species believed to have been hitherto undescribed. 

By Col. Geo. A. McCall, Inspector-General U. S. Army. 

Falco, Linn. 

1. F. Pebisrinus, Linn. Perigrine Falcon. 

In passing and re-passing through this extensive range of country, during a 
period of twelve months, I met with this Falcon but once — at Sante Fe, in the 
month of June. Here, two were seen ; one of which was killed. This proved to 
be a female, of immature age and plumage, answering to the following descrip- 
tion: 

Length, 17 3-10ths inches ; alar stretch, 38 5-10ths inches ; front, eyebrows, 
lores, chin, throat, and a crescent around the occiput, extending to the eyes, 
light brownish white ; head, back, scapulars, greater and lesser wing coverts 
and tail coverts dark dusky, each feather margined with light brown, giving a 
mottled appearance ; primaries, secondaries, tertials, dark dusky, broadly and 
closely barred with pale brown ; tail dusky brown, tipped with paler brown, 
and all, except the two middle feathers, thickly barred on the inner vanes 
with pale brown ; all the lower parts brownish white, striped with dark brown 
under wing coverts dark dusky, each feather with two to four spots of dull 
white, and edged with the same ; cere greenish yellow ; feet lighter ; iris 
hazle ; middle toe and nail 2 7-10ths in. 
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Cieccs, Lacep. 

2. Cyaneus, Linn. Marsh Hawk. 

The Harrier I found in very great numbers on the plains stretching from the 
Pecos river to the Apache mountains, in February ; whereas in October follow- 
ing but few were seen in the same region ; stragglers were, however, met with 
in the lower plains everywhere. 

Athene, Boie. 

3. A. Hypug-ea, Bonap. [Cuniculabia, Omel.J Burrowing Owl. 

This singular little owl I found, occasionally, along the Rio Grande, from Val 
Verde to Santa Fe, and quite abundant in the Valley of Las Vegas. It was 
abroad at all hours of the day, and often amused me with its odd manners ; 
taking wing at the near approach of my horse, and again alighting at the dis- 
tance of a few yards, when it would face toward me and make, almost uniformly, 
three distinct and formal bows, with a mock solemnity that was irresistibly 
ludicrous. Between sunset and dark, however, I always observed them to be 
most numerous ; and at this hour they were also more shy and less ceremonious 1 

There is a general impression, that this owl habitually takes up its abode in 
the dominions of the " Prairie Dog" where, in company with the Rattlesnake, 
it feeds freely upon the young marmots. That it has been found, in some regions 
in the dog towns, seems to be established on reliable authority ; indeed I have 
conversed with more than one person who was a witness to the fact. Still, I 
am rather disposed to look upon the fact as an accidental occurrence, than as 
an instinctive or positive habit of the bird. My own experience, too, tends to 
anything but the corroboration of this testimony ; for I have met with Hypugsea 
in various places, from Fort Gibson, in Arkansas, to the Rocky Mountains, and 
it has never, in one instance, been my fortune to find it in company with the 
Marmot. 

On the high, dry plains between the Pecos river and the Apache mountains, 
I rode for days through the dog towns, as they are called, and did not see a 
single owl, although the whole land seemed vivacious with marmots. Again : 
both on the east and west of the Valley of Las Vegas, where, as already ob- 
served, this owl is found in great numbers, there are within a few miles of the 
edge of the valley, on the high dry plains, extensive settlements of the marmots ; 
and yet I never saw an owl about their burrows, in repeatedly passing through 
them. Nor is the most usual food of this owl found on high sandy plains ; but 
in low lands, near water courses ; and here I have always found him most nu- 
merous. With a view to satisfy my own mind on this point, I studied these 
animals closely, on this expedition ; in the northern parts of New Mexico, in the 
months of August and September ; and in the Apache country in February and 
October. 

It may not, perhaps, be amiss to remark here, with respect to the reported 
hibernating habits of the marmot, [Arctomys Ludoviciana,] that on the high 
plains of the Limpia, and also on those among the Apache mountains, these 
frolicksome little fellows made their appearance above ground, in crowds, soon 
after sunrise, and remained abroad frisking and barking, until about 2 o'clock 
P. M. in the month of February, although the nights and mornings were cold — 
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the thermometer sometimes indicating a temperature 10° or 12° below the freez- 
ing point at sunrise. What may be their habits in higher latitudes, where the 
earth is for long periods covered with deep snows, I have never had an oppor- 
tunity to observe in winter. 

Caprimclgus, Linn. 

4. 0. Carohnensis, Briss. Chuck- Wills-Widow. 

A few were met with in New Mexico, in June and July. 
Chobdmles, Swains. 

5. 0. Virgihianus, Briss. Night Hawk. 

Numerous about Santa Fe, and generally throughout N. Mexico, during the 
summer months. 

Chklidon, Bote. 

6. 0. eicoiob, VieUl. White-Bellied Swallow. 

Appeared at Santa Fe in May, and nested there, but was not numerous. 

Cottle, Boie. 

I. C. riparia, Bote. Bank Swallow. 

Wa3 more numerous than the last ; nesting also near Santa Fe. 

HranNDO, Linn. 

8. H. rcfa, Linn. Barn Swallow. 

This species was rather common at Santa Fe, nesting there- 

Sitta, Linn. 

9. S. Caromnensis, Brits. Carolina or White-Breasted Nuthatch. 

A few were seen in the mountains west of Santa Fe; where they nested. 

10. S. Canadensis, Linn. Canada, or Red Bellied Nuthatch. 
Not more than three or four were 3een in N. Mexico. 

Anthus, Briss. 

II. A. Ludovioiakcs, Lkhl. Brown, or Amerioan Titlark. 

This little wanderer I saw in New Mexico, in small flocks, late in autumn. 

SuiiiA, Swains. 
12. S. arciica, Stcains. Arctic Blue Bird. 

Was first sten on the Rio Grande, about 60 miles below El Paso del Norte. 
Here they were abundant in the month of March, and were usually collected near 
the river bank, before sunset, in search of insects; when they proved themselves 
expert in the pursuit, darting from the top of tall bushes to seize their prey upon 
the wing, and returning again, in the manner of true fly-catchers. In May, they 
made their appearance at Santa Fe — but were not numerous. Immediately on 
their arrival, they prepared their nests ; one of these, built in the gravel bank of 
an ansoyo seeo or dry creek, I examined. It was composed entirely of dry grass ; 
but it was well formed, having high walls of considerable thickness, and con- 
tained six eggs of a marine-blue color. The hole in which the nest was found, 
and which was in the side of a perpendicular bank, about five feet from the bot- 
tom, was four inches in diameter and ten in depth. Each brood (generally 
seven or eight, including the old birds) seemed to keep united during the 
summer. About the first of September, they began to move off. 
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Mimits, Briss. 

13. M. montands, Bonap. Mountain Mockingbird. 

I found this gallant bird at times, though rarely, on the mountain sides in 
Northern New Mexico. I could not but admire his song, and his gay, dashing 
character, although I was constrained to admit the inferiority of his notes to 
those of his inimitable congener. 

14. M. poltglottis, Boie. The Mockingbird. 

This bird was also rare in New Mexico, although it is abundant on the south 
western frontier of Texas. 

CiNCLoa, Bechst. 

15. 0. Americancs, Swains. American Dipper. 

One pair, only, of 0. A. was seen. These were found on a very rocky and 
precipitous mountain stream, some twelve miles west of Santa Fe. 
Milvulps, Swains. 

16. M. forficatus, Swains. Swallow-taiied Fly-catcher. 

This graceful bird was found in the south-western part of Texas, near Lavaca, 
in December. 

Tyrannus, Vieill. 

17. T. verticals, Say. Arkansas Fly-catcher. 

Was found in Northern New Mexico, in August and September, in small 

flocks. 

Tyrannula, Swains. 

18. T. Sava, Swains. Say's Fly-catcher. 

Was met with occasionally in the mountains near Santa Fe. 
Cyanocorax, Boie. 

19. C. Stelleri, Gmel. Steller's Jay. 

Was rather common along the mountain sides, between Santa Fe and Las 
Vegas, in the months of August and September. 

20. G. oltramabintjs, Bonap. Ultramarine Jay. 

This, Jay, also, was seen in the same range with the preceding, during summer. 

21. C. Cassinii, Nobis. Cassin's Jay. 

Length 11 7-lOths inches; alar stretch 18inches. Upper parts slate blue; front 
and crown darker, almost black ; chin and throat grayish white ; cheeks and 
sides of neck light blue ; wings same as back, the quills dusky on the inner vanes ; 
below slate color, lighter than above ; iris dark brown ; bill and feet black. 

This Jay first made its appearance, about Santa Fe, in April, and remained 
there, in considerable numbers, during the summer. It nested and passed the 
midday in the highest mountains, coming down their sides upon the hills to feed, 
morning and evening. At these times they moved in large, loose flocks, alter- 
nately alighting to pick up an insect or a lizard, and again passing to the front ; 
keeping up, the while, a regular cry, in a rather low plaintive tone, very different 
from the Blue Jay. In this way they generally passed some time before sunset 
amongst the scrubby white cedars of the hills, and then returned to the moun- 
tains to roost. The bird from which the above description was taken, had, when 
killed, just swallowed, entire, a " horned frog," or lizard, [Agama Cornuta"] 
1\ inches in length. 
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I desire to name this species, which is believed to be hitherto undescribed, 
after Mr. John Cassin, of Philadelphia, to whose knowledge and indefatigable 
industry the Academy, of which I have the honor to be a corresponding mem- 
ber, is so greatly indebted in the department of Ornithology. 

NtrciFEAOA, Sriss. 

23. N. Columbiana, Wils. Clark's Crow, or American Nutcracker. 

The habits of this bird I found, in some respects, resembling the preceding; 
the character of its flight, however, is quite different, partaking somewhat of the 
undulating motion of the larger woodpeckers. I met with several flocks in the 
high pine forests east of Santa Fe, and on the Taos mountain. 

Coevus, Linn. 

24. C. coeax, Linn. Eaven. 

The Raven I found everywhere throughout Texas and New Mexico. 

25. C Amebicancs, Aud. Common Crow. 

This relative of the foregoing, I met almost as universally in the regions just 
named. 

It has been remarked by our most distinguished Ornithologist, Wilson, in 
speaking of the Raven, that " it is a remarkable fact, that where they (the ravens) 
so abound, the common crow seldom makes its appearance ; being intimidated, 
it is conjectured, by the superior size and strength of the former, or by an antipa- 
thy which the two species manifest towards each other." This conclusion I 
believe to be an error, into which this close observer and most accurate delinea- 
tor was doubtless led, by some singularity of circumstances that does not often 
obtain : for I have generally found rather a social feeling existing between these 
congeners, arising probably, from the gregarious disposition of each, and the 
similarity of their food. On reference to my copy of Wilson's work, I find the 
following note on the margin, which it may not be altogether amiss to transcribe : 
" At Fort Gibson, in the Cherokee country, Arkansas Ter., the ravens were 
more numerous than in any other part of the country I have ever visited ; the 
crows also were very abundant there. During a period of two years and a half 
that I was at that post, I daily saw the ravens and crows feeding amicably on the 
same ground, and perched upon the same trees. I have also observed the Bame 
thing here. — Dated, Fort Scott, Osage country, March, 1845." 

I may say further, that the same observations were made in Texas and N. 

Mexico. 

Pica, Brat. 

26. P. melanoleuca, Vieill. Common Magpie. 

One pair of these birds was seen near Turkey Creek, in Western Texas, early 
in November, in the latitude of about 29° 15'. And the fact is only mentioned 
on account of the rare occurrence of meeting a Magpie so far South. A storm 
from the North had been prevailing on the plains for three days, and had no doubt 
brought them with it, from the upper country. During the previous winter none 
had been seen in N. Mexico, as low as 36° lat. 

Sttjenella, Vieill. 

27. S. kegleota, Aud. Western Meadow Lark. 

This bird appeared, in the month of February, in great numbers between the 

29 
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Leona and San Pedro river, (western Texas,) and was more or less common 
on the whole route from Lavaca to Santa Fe. The song, I think, is superior to 
that of S. Ludoviciana. The only place at which I heard it was at Santa Fe, 
in the spring months. 

Scolecophagus, Swains. 

28. S. fehugineus, Swains. Rusty Blackbird. 

Was rather common along the Eio Grande to Santa Fe. 
Quiscalus, Vieill. 

29. Q. major, Vieill. Boat-tailed Blackbird. 

Was seen as far north as San Elizarioon the Eio Grande, lat. 31 deg. 40 min. 
I am induced to think it a rare visitor even here. I saw them in great numbers, 
on a former occasion, near Matamoras, where they nested in large congregations. 
Moiothkus, Swains. 

30. M. pbcoris, Swains. Cow Blackbird. 

Seen in various parts of N. Mexico ; not numerous. 
Agelaics, Vieill. 

31. A. zanthocephalus, Bonap. Yellow-headed Blackbird. 

32. A. Phosnicetjs, Vieill. Red-winged Blackbird. 

Were, found only occasionally in N. Mexico ; more common in Southern 
Texas. 

Caiamospiza, Bonap. 

33. C. bicolor Mitt. Prairie Reedbird. 

I first met with this bird on the Rio Grande, between Santa Fe and Canada, 
in September, when several small flocks were seen. I again found them on the 
Rio Puerco, in October. Their note and flight reminded me at once of our D. 
Oryzivora; but I found their flesh very inferior in delicacy and flavor to the 
latter. 

Fringilla, Linn. 

34. F. Oregona, Towns. Oregon Snow Bird. 
Common near Santa Fe, in winter. 

PiPtto, Vieill. 

35. P. arcticcs, Swains. Arctic Ground Finch. 

I found perhaps half a dozen individuals of this species about Sacta Fe, in 
May. 

Chondestes, Swains. 

36. C Grammaca, Say. Lark Finch. 

Was found, in moderate numbers, on the plains near Santa Fe, in May and 
June, when its pleasing song and gay manners attracted attention. 

Otocoris, Bonap. 

37. 0. alpestris, Bonap. Shore Lark. 

Appeared about Santa F6 in April, and became quite numerous in that region 
in May. Was scarce in the autumn. 

38. 0. ? occidentaiis.* Probably the young of a species not heretofore 
described. 

The bird from which the following description was taken, was shot near Santa 
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Fe, in the month of July. It bad, in some respects, the appearance of an adult 
bird, or at least a bird of the preceding year, although its general markings, to 
judge from analogy, -would indicate a young bird. Yet, judging from the firm- 
ness of its bones, appearance of its bill and a slight abrasion of the ends of 
the tail feathers, I did not, at the time, take it to be a young bird. 

Its length (when killed) was 1 7-lOths inches; alar stretch 11 inches ; wing, 
from flexure, 3 7-10ths ; above, light-brown, each feather being dark-dusky 
near the tip, the extreme tip white — giving the appearance of a mixture of 
light and dark-brown, thickly speckled with white ; in this respect resembling 
the young of the Shore Lark; the greater and lesser wing coverts broadly 
edged with yellowish-white, and tipped with pure white, forming two distinct 
bars, most apparent when the wing is extended ; the second primary longest, 
the third shorter than the first, the outer vane of the latter white ; remaining 
wing feathers edged with whitish, broadest on the tertials ; tail of twelve 
feathers, even, the two middle ones light-brown, edged with whitish, the 
remainder dark-dusky, the two exterior ones being white on the outer vanes ; 
all the underparts pale brownish-white, most clear at the lower extreme ; bill 
slender and slightly curved, of a horn color above, and lighter below ; eye- 
brows extending back of the eyes, whitish ; irides dark hazel ; legs and feet 
nearly black ; hind nail longer than the toe. 

The difference between this bird and the young of the Shore Lark, is in the 
different dimensions, and in the whole of the under parts being whitish ; bat 
more particularly in the length and shape of the bill, which is longer, more 
slender, and rather more curved above than that of the Shore Lark, either 
young or old. 

It is believed to be of a species of the genus Otocobis, hitherto unknown to 
science. 

Carpodacus, Kaup. 
[Ebttheoswza, Bonap."] 
39. 0. Frontalis, Say. Crimson-Fronted Finch. 

I found this charming little finch abundant at Santa Fe, where they com- 
menced nesting in March, although the weather was still wintry, and so con- 
tinued, with frequent snow storms, for more than a month. Notwithstanding 
this, the song of the male failed not to cheer his mate, during incubation, with 
the liveliest melody. The notes often reminded me of the soft trill of the 
House Wren, and as often of the clear warble of the canary. The males of 
the last year, though mated and apparently equally happy and quite as 
assiduous as their seniors, were not yet in full plumage, having little or 
nothing of the red colors that mark the adult birds. 

The nests, which were stuck into every cranny about the eves and porticos 
of the houses throughout town, were variously composed, of dry grass, fine 
roots, horse-hair, long pieces of cotton twine, or strips of old calico ; in fine, 
of countless odds and ends, that were picked up about the yards ; these were 
curiously and firmly interwoven, so as to make a warm and comfortable abode 
for the new comers. Eggs, four or five, pale blue, slightly marked on the 
larger end. The young are able to fly by the middle or latter part of April. 
A second brood, and, in some esses, I believe, a third was raised during the 
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summer ; as not a few of them continued to incubate until some time in the 
month of August. Before the latter part of September, however, nearly all of 
them had disappeared from about Santa Fe. 

40. 0. obscukus, Nobis. Dusky Finch. 

Length (when killed) 6 inches ; wing 2 8-10th inches ; front, crown and back 
dark brownish-ash, striped with dark dusky-brown ; wings and tail dusky- 
brown, each feather edged with brownish-white ; the greater and lesser wing 
coverts more broadly edged with the same, making two faint bars on the wing; 
all the under parts dull white, striped with dark dusky-brown ; tail slightly 
forked ; bill slightly carved, upper mandible dusky, lower madible paler, 
inclining to yellow ; iris hazel ; feet dark-dusky. This was the female. 

The male, though with lighter colors, did not appear to differ greatly from 
the female ; nor could I, at a short distance, distinguish the usual tinge of red 
that marks this genus. 

The song of the male consists of a few pleasing notes, without the volume 
or compass of voice of the preceding species. I was much disappointed in 
not being able to secure the male. I saw but one pair ; and, after following 
them for some time and observing their habits, having them in line, I shot 
the female, from my horse, with a pistol, whereupon the male took wing, and 
eluded all further search. The same ground was repeatedly hunted afterwards, 
but without success. This was near Santa Fe. 
Colaptes, Swains. 

41. C. colaris, Vig. Red-shafted Woodpecker. 
Appeared in N. Mexico in September. 

Geococcyx, Wagl. 

42. G. viaticus, Wagler. PaisanOi 

I met with this bird, occasionally, throughout Western Texas and New Mexico. 

Ectopistes, Swains. 

43. E. Cabolinensis, Linn. Turtle Dove. 

This species is the only one of the family that I met with on this expedition. 
It was very common in N. Mexico during the summer. On the Rio Grande fur- 
ther south, I found on a former occasion, between Matamoras and Camargo, five 
species, — viz. : Z. amabilis, Z. leueoptera, C. passerina, E. Carolinensis and O. 
solitaria. Most of them seem to confine themselves to the warmer latitudes. 

Obtyx, Steph. 

44. 0. VmeiNiANA, Linn. Common Quail, or American Partridge. 

Of four species of Odontophorinse found in Western Texas, the habitat of each 
of which is confined to an almost distinct locality or region, this was the first met 
with on this occasion. It was extremely numerous about San Antonio ; and 
thence, beyond the settlements to the San Pedro or Devil's River, (a distance of 
170 miles, westwardly, by the route travelled to the Rio Grande,) it was more or 
less common. This region, it is worthy of note, is by far the best on the whole 
route to El Paso ; (a distince by the trail of 673 m.) That is to say, it is a better 
watered country, has a richer soil, and produces spontaneously a greater variety 
of grasses and ot! er plants, whose seeds afford abundant and nutritious food to 
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all kinds of game. I discovered no difference in the appearance or habits of this 
bird, here, from those of the common quail of the Atlantic States. 

Oyrtontx, Gould. 

45. C. Massena, Gould. Massena Quail, or Partridge. 

This species was not seen before crossing the San Pedro: but it was not long 
•until it made its appearance in the waste and rocky region in which we then 
entered! And from that time until we reached the Rio Pecos, a distance of 140 
m., (westwardly by the route travelled,) it was frequently seen, though I should 
not say it was very common. This region is a desert of great length from North 
to South, our trail crossing it nearly at right angles. The general face of the 
country is level, and consists of either a crumbling argillaceous limestone, or a 
coarse grey sand, producing nothing but a sparse growth of sandplants. Water 
is found only at long intervals ; and except at these points there is but little 
cover for game, and apparently less food, — the principal growth being Cacti — 
Of which the most common is C. arborescem ; yet here amongst projectingroek 8 
or on the borders of dry gullies, or in loose scrub, I found C. Massena in all the 
beauty of his rich and varied plumage. 

The habits of this species are different from those of any other species of Part- 
ridge that I have met with. They were in covies of from 8 to 12, and appeared 
to be extremely simple, and affectionate in disposition. In feeding, they sepa- 
rated but little, keeping up a social cluck all the time. They were so gentle as 
to evince little or no alarm on the approach of man ; scarcely moving out of his 
way as he passed; and only running off or flying a few yard3 whan perhaps 
half their numbers were laid low by a shot. This inclined me to think they 
might with little difficulty be domesticated, although I found them, here, in a 
boundless barren waste, and nowhere near the habitation of man. This trait of 
gentleness is the very opposite of those strikingly manifested by the scaly part- 
ridge, which I always observed to be, though found perchance in grounds as 
little frequented as these, remarkably vigilant, shy, and difficult to approach. 
The call or signal note of this species is peculiar. I never saw them after cross- 
ing the Pecos river. 

Lophortyx, Bonap. 

46. L. Gambblii, Nutt. Gambel's Quail, or Partridge. 

After losing sight of the last species, I did not fall in with this until we 
reached the Liinpia river, about 100 m. west of the Peco3. This baautiful bird j 
whose habits in some respects bear more resemblance to the common partridge, 
like that, seems to prefer a more genial and hospitable region. In this part of 
the country, the Mesquite tree (A. glandulosa) is more or leS3 common ; and 
the Mesquite grass, and other plants bearing nutritious seeds, are abundant 
Here, this partridge increases rapidly in numbers, and becomes very fat. And 
as I afterwards ascertained, is much disposed to seek the farms, if any be with- 
in reach, and to cultivate the acquaintance of man. About the rancho of Mr. 
White, near El Pasco, I found them very numerous ; and here in gangs of 50 or 
100, they resort, morning and evening, to the barn-yard, and feed around the 
grain stacks in company with the poultry, where they receive their portion, as 
it is scattered among them by the hand of the owner. 

I found them distributed through the country from the Limpia to the Rio 
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Grande, a range from east to west exceeding 100 m., and along the Rio Grande 
from Eagle Spring pass to Don Ana, a distance of 120 m. North of this, I did not 
see them) I was not among them during the season of incubation. 

Callipepla, Wagler. 

47. C. sqtmmmata, Wagler. Scaly Quail, or Partridge. 

This species I have met with, at different times, throughout a more extended 
region than either of the last two, viz. : from Camargo, on the lower Bio Grande, 
to Santa Fe. On the present occasion they were more numerous between the 
latter point and Don Ana than elsewhere. They seem to prefer the vicinity of 
the greater water courses to interior tracts. They are much more wild than 
either of the preceding, and being extremely watch ful and swift of foot, they 
elude pursnit with surprising skill, scarcely resorting to flight, even in compa- 
ratively open, sandy ground. They do not approach the settlements as much 
a3 the last. For the table, all these species, however, possess in a high degree 
the requisites of plump muscle and delicate flavor. Massena is perhaps the best. 

Tetrao, Linn. 

48. T. crjMDo, (i.) Wils. Pinnated Grouse. 

Were found in Texas, between Lavaca, Victoria, and Goliad. 

49. T. obscurus, Bonap. Dusty Grouse. 

A few flocks were seen in the mountains from Santa Fe to Taos. In Septem- 
ber they were feeding on the berries of the White Cedar. 

[I should mention that the Wild Turkey (M. (r.)was found on almost every 
stream margined with timber, throughout the whole of the country traversed. 
On the Neuces, Leoua, and Turkey Creek, they were in great numbers.] 

Charadrius Linn. 
50- C. vociperus, Linn. Kildeer Plover. 
This bird I found occasionally on the whole route. 

Himantopus, Briss. 
51. H. nigrjcolus, Vieill. Black-necked Stilt. 
Occasional flocks were seen on the Rio Grande, as high up as San Elizario. 

Tringa, Linn. 

52. T. Himantopcs, Bonap. Long-legged Sandpiper. 

I found a few birds of this species near San Elizario, in October. Their fa- 
vorite range, however, does not extend far from the Gulf. On reference to my 
notes, I find they were abundant about Corpus Christi, from September to March, 
1845-6 ; at the termination of which period I left them still there. They were 
exceedingly numerous about Matamoras, during the following winter, and were 
served at the tables of the Hotels and Eestaurants very prodigally, as well as 
the Chiac-chia-lacca. The Sandpiper was at this season very fat, and was con- 
sidered by many little inferior to the Snipe, (S. Wilsonii) for which it often 
passed. 

[I might remark, in passing, that the Chiac-chia-lacca, as it is called by the 
Mexicans — a name doubtlessly derived from its peculiar cry, which strikingly re- 
sembles a repetition of those syllables — is also a capital bird for the table. It is 
the Penelope Poliocephala of Wagler; and since the extension of our domain t o 
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the Eio Grande, is now a bird of the United States. It is very numerous on the 
lower river, where the forests are made to echo with its shrill cry — not unlike 
that of the Guinea fowl. It is often domesticated by the Mexicans, and goes at 
large about the grounds.] 

Gbus, Linn. 

53. G. Americana Temm. Whooping Crane. 

On the whole route I met with but one pair of this large crane. This was at 
the Arroyo Hondo, in Texas, above San Antonio, in the month of November. I 
find in my notes taken at Corpus Christi in 1845, that they were seen there occa- 
sionally in pairs, or in parties of 3 or 4, but never in large flocks, nor in company 
with Q. Canadensis, although the latter were innumerable. Here, this bird was 
generally observed feeding at the water's edge; mostly on the river banks or 
around ponds of fresh water, but also quite'frequently on the sandy points that 
extended into the salt water of the Bay. Whereas, the Brown Crane frequented 
mostly the lower prairies at some distance from the Bay or Kiver. 

54. G. Canadensis, Temm. Brown Crane. 

This Crane I found on the Bio Grande from Santa Fe to El Paso, in October ; 
but more particularly between Albuquerque and Sorocco, where, for 50 miles, 
the land appeared to be covered with them. They filled the cornfields and 
alighted close to the houses, never being disturbed by the gun. 

Scolopax, Linn. 

55. S. Wilsohii, Temm. Common Saipe. 

This bird I found almost every where from the Gulf to Santa Fe, where a 
patch of wet ground was encountered, but nowhere were they numerous. In 
1845, numbers nested and raised their broods near Corpus Christi. 

Ncmenius, Briss. 

56. N. boeealis, Lath. Esquimaux Curlew. 

A few were seen on the plains east of the Bio Grande. 
5T. N. longirostbis, Wilson. Long-billed Curlew. 

These were seen much more frequently than the last, and were common on 
the plains near the Apache mountains. 

Cygnopsis, Brandt. 

58. C. Canadensis, Brandt. Canada Goose. 

I did not meet the Canada Goose until I reached the Bio Grande, which was 
at a point 60 miles below El Paso ; thence I found them tolerably numerous 
until I left the river near Santa Fe. 

Chen, Boie. 

59. C. htpeebobea, Boie. Snow Goose. 

Small flocks of this Goose were found occasionally in company with the last. 
Bernicla, Steph. 

60 . B. bbenta, Steph. Brant or Brent Goose. 
A few only were seen on the Bio Grande. 

Anseb, Briss. 

61. A. ebythbopus, Linn. White-fronted Goose. 

This Goose was more common than the last ; they were, as I have generally 
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found them elsewhere, less shy than those of any other species. They seek out 
little pools or mud puddles near the river, to which they resort to feed more 
habitually than their congeners ; and here they are without difficulty approach- 
ed aud shot. 

C yon us, Linn. 

62. C. buccinator, Rich. Trumpeter Swan. 

In Texas, I at times saw flocks of this swan at great height, and heard their 
wild, melancholy note, as they leisurely yet swiftly winged their way through 
the upper air. 

Anas, Linn. 

The following species I found every where that water was found, in the plains 
or among mountains, between San Antonio and the Rio Grande — a distance, as 
the crow flies, of over 400 miles. In the midst of extensive plains, I scarcely 
ever approached a "water-hole" (or rain water pond) in which I did not find 
small flocks of one or more species. 

63. A. boschas, Linn. Mallard Duck. 

64. A. strepera, Linn. Gadwell Duck. 

65. A. Americana, Gmel. Widgeon or Baldpate. 

66. A. Carolinensis, Steph. Green-winged Teal. 

67. A. discors, Linn. Blue-winged Teal. 

68. A. clypbata, Linn. Shoveller Duck. 

The last, however, I saw only at San Elizario ; where also, and generally 
along the Rio Grande and Rio Puerco, and their mountain branches, nearly to 
the foot of the Sierra de los Mimbres, I found most of the others — which shows 
their extensive range. 

The Committee on Dr. Leidy's " Additional Contributions to Hel- 
minthology," reported in favor of publication in the Proceedings. 

Selminthological Contributions.— No. 2. 

By Joseph Leidy, M. D. 

Aspidogaster, Baer. 

Aspidosasteb conchicola. Baer, Act. Acad. Nat. Cur., T. 13, p. 527 ; Dujar- 
din, Hist. Nat. des Helm., p. 324 ; Diesing, Syst. Helm., Vol. 1, p. 414. 

Body oval, posteriorly obtusely rounded ; color yellowish white. Neck trans- 
lucent, cylindric ; mouth terminal, large, surrounded by a thick, contractile lip. 
Lateral margin of ventral disk crenate. 

Measurements at rest. — Length J to 4-5ths of a line by J to J of a line broad. 
Neck £ length of body, by l-9th line in breadth. (Esophageal bulb longitudinally 
oval, l-166th in. long by l-285th in. broad. Ovum oval, l-333d to l-285th in. 
long, by l-666th to l-500th in. broad. 

Measurements in action. — Length 1 to 1 J lines by l-5th to \ line broad. Neck 
may elongate to one-half length of body, by l-200th in breadth. Lip may 
expand into a circular disk, or be elongated into a triangular rostrum. 
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Sab. — Found in the pericardial cavity of Unio purpureus, IT. nasutus, V. 
radiatus, IT. cariosus and Anadonta marginata. 

Planaria, Miiller. 

2. Planaria maculata. Leidy, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Vol. 3, p. 251 ; 
Dieting, Syst. Helm., Vol. 1, p. 205. 

Length from 2J to 6 lines ; breadth J to 1 line. 

Sab. — Everywhere in ditches near Philadelphia. (Pound in great abundance 
between the outer decaying petioles and inner living ones of the leaves of the 
Arum virginicum, growing in profusion in ditches below the city.) 

3. Planaria truncata, n. *. Body sublinear ; posteriorly obtusely rounded ; 
anteriorly truncated, with the angles sligh tly prominent laterally. Blackish 
white, translucent at margin, with a blackish streak down the back. Eyes two, 
reniform, l-40Oth in. long by l-500th in. broad ; l-200th in. apart. (Esophagus 
simple, cylindrical, J line long. 

Length 3 to 5 lines ; breadth J to f of a line. 

Sab. — Found in a running rivulet in the vicinity of Newark, Delaware. 

4. Planaria (Typhlolepta ? Oersted,) fuhginosps, n. s. Body oval, dilated ; 
inferioriorly flat ; superiorly moderately convex, fulig inous. Eyes none : in 
their ordinary position a slightly greater accumulation of black pigment upon 
the upper surface. Mouth inferior, a little posterior to the centre ; oesophagus 
simple, cylindrical, white , 1 line long by J line broad. 

Length 5 lines, breadth 4 lines. 

Sab. — Bancocas Creek, near Pemberton, New Jersey. 

Anbdillula, Oken. 

5. Anguilldxa lonsa, n. s. Body cylindrical, translucent, colorless. Mouth 
round, buccal capsule inverted campanulate ; oesophagaus and intestine cylin- 
drical, equal in diameter, the former l-25th in. long. 

Female, 2 to 3 lines long ; anteriorly l-333d in. broad ; middle l-285th in. 
Tail narrow, acute, 1-lllth to 1-T5th in. long from anus. 

Male, 1 J to 2 lines long ; posteriorly dilated, obtusely rounded, curved, with 
three slight tubercular thickenings of the integument ventrally ; l-285th in. 
broad : at middle l-370th in. broad. Penis a curved spiculum, 1 -280th in. long. 

Sab. — Found in very great abundance, wriggling above the surface of soft 
mud, in stagnant ditches in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 

6. Anguillula longicauda, n. s. 9 Body cylindrical, colorless, hyaline ; 
anteriorly obtusely rounded ; posteriorly attenuated, with a long, delicate, 
flexible, subulate tail. Mouth without cirri ; oesophagus cylindrical, often with 
the appearance of a gobular bulb at its lower end ; intestine cylindrical ; anus 
indistinct. Generative apparatus ? 

Length of largest l-40th in. ; breadth l-1000th in. ; length of tail l-200th in. 
Smallest: length l-160th in. ; breadth l-2000th in. ; length of tail l-800th in. 
In an individual l-100th long, the oesophagus measured l-5Y0th in. long. 

Sab. — Found with Lyngbya muralis and other conferva? about gutters and 
water spouts in the city of Philadelphia. This species is very active in its 
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movements, and appears to have the power of fixing itself by the end of the tail 
to surrounding objects. 

7. ANGUiLiiULA fossularis. 9 Body cylindrical, anteriorly narrowed, trun- 
cated. Mouth round, surrounded by a prominent circular lip; buccal appara- 
tus none ; pharynx short ; oesophagus long, clavate, or fusiform, slightly tor- 
tuous ; intestine cylindrical, brown in color ; rectum distinct, cylindrical, 
colorless. Tail acute. Ovary double. Generative aperture anterior to the 
middle. 

Length 2 to 2} lines ; breadth l-250th in. Tail l-80th in. long from anus. 
(Esophagus l-28th in. long; l-1333d in. broad at commencement; l-400th in. 
at termination. Intestine l-475th in. broad. Rectum l-75th in. long. 

Sab. — Stagnant ponds and rain-puddles in the suburbs of Philadelphia. 

Acestus, Leidy. 

Body vermiform. Podal spines in 4 rows ; anteriorly 3 to 5 in each fasci- 
culus, posteriorly in pairs ; long sigmoid, bifurcated at extremity. Upper lip 
conoidal, inarticulate. Annuli under 100. Blood red. Eyes, girdle and mus- 
cular stomach none. 

8. Acestus spiralis, n. s. Body cylindrical, posteriorly attenuated, obtusely 
terminated ; color reddish ; integument thick. Annuli 80 ; anterior five with 5 
podal spines in each fasciculus, afterwards 3 in each, and posteriorly in pairs; 
furnished with a shoulder, and a bifurcate unguiform extremity. (Esophagus 
passing the sixth annulus. Intestine simple, cylindrical, capacious. Blood 
vessels large, tortuous, without distinct cosca, filled with red blood. 

Length 1 inch ; breadth anteriorly l-12th line ; at middle l-10th line ; pos- 
teriorly l-16th line. Lip l-280th in. long from mouth. Podal spines l-400th 
in. long. 

Sab. — In the soft mud at the bottom of stagnant ditches and ponds in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia. 

Remark. — When drawn out of its concealment in the mud, it rolls the posterior 
| of the body into a spiral. 

9. Acestus hyamnus, n. s. Body cylindrical, posteriorly obtuse, hyaline. 
Annuli 24 to 34. Podal spines anteriorly 3 to 4 in each fasciculus, posteriorly 
in pairs, swollen slightly one-third their length from the extremity, which is 
unguiform and bifurcated. Blood faintly red. 

Length 1 J to 3 lines ; breadth anteriorly l-333d in. ; middle l-280th in. ; 
posteriorly l-400th in. Lip l-500th in. long. Podal spines l-550th in. long. 

Sab. — Found with the preceding, its anterior half buried in the mud and the 
tail rapidly vibrating like Ssenuris or Strephuris. 

Deeo, OJcen. 
Body vermiform. Podal spines in two rows. Lateral setae. Caudal append- 
ages. Blood reddish. Proboscis and eyes none. 

10. Dero limosa, n. s. Body cylindroid, faintly reddish, translucent. 8, 16, 
26 to 34 setigerous annulations when the body is in from 1 to 4 divisions. Five 
anterior annuli without setae. Two rows of podal spines ; 5 to 6 in each fascicu- 
1 us anteriorly ; 3 to 4 posteriorly ; long sigmoid, bifurcate at extremity. Setae 
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single, in one row upon each side. Caudal annulation, expanded, truncated, 
furnished upon each side of the anal aperture with four unequal, compressed, 
oval, curved, contractile, vibrillated appendages. Upper lip triangular. (Eso- 
phagus passing to sixth annulation. 

Length 2 to 6 lines ; breadth anteriorly l-10th line ; middle l-8thline ; caudal 
annulation expanded l-5th line. Lip l-250th in. long. Sets l-666th in. to 
l-133d in. long. 

Hab. —Living in tubes of mud or decayed vegetable particles, upon the bot- 
tom of stagnant ponds and ditches, in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 

It is usually observed with the posterior half or two-thirds of its body pro- 
jecting nearly vertically from its tube, with the caudal, contractile appen- 
dages expanded. Upon any disturbance it rapidly retreats within its tube. A 
sessile species of vorticella is frequently found attached to the posterior part of 
the body. 

Dr. Leidy, on behalf of the Curators, stated that he desired to cor- 
rect an error which he had noticed in a report of some remarks by 
Mr. Squier at a meeting of the American Ethnographical Society, in 
which Mr. S. stated that Dr. Morton's collection of Crania had been 
presented to the Academy. Dr. Leidy had ascertained from Dr. 
Morton's Executors, that the collection had not been presented to this 
Institution. 



ELECTION Or MEMBERS. 



Caspar Wister, M. D., Charles E. Smith, and John H. Brinton, 
of Philadelphia, were elected Members of the Academy. 



ERRATA IN VOL. V. 

Page 34, line 16 from bottom, for Zenker read Zenker. 
" 22, " 10 " top. for February read August. 
" 55, " 23, " bottom, for Plumus read Plumos. 
•117, " 16 «' " for Vol. 6 read Vol. 4. 

" 154, " 12 " top, for necessarily read unnecessarily. 
•■ 157,- " 4 " bottom, for Heidinger read llaidinger. 
••169, " 10 " top, for Dikoj read Dijak, 
" 209, " 7 " " for isoseoles read isoscels. 
" 20',', " 10 " " for joints read points. 
•'210, " 5 " bottom, for papulus read Passalus. 
" 210, " 4 " " for gulns read Julus, 
"212, " 21 " " for 8 read 13, and for 34 read 54. 
"224, " 10 and 11 from bottom, for Aspidagaster read Aspidogasler. 
" 227, " 2 from bottom, insert John H, Brinton. 
" 256, " 5 '* " for Sowerly read Sowerby. 
"259, " 13 " " for Statisque read Slatistiqae. 
" 275, " 10 " top, for Longstreth read LangstrolU. 
" 276, " 19 " •' for robuslum read ptiscum. 
"■ 276, " 23 " " for i. J read i. f, 
"276,, " 2 " bottom, before "by" insert "read." 
"295, " 8 " top, for were read are. 
"296, " 5 " " for Silliquaria read Sigi/laria t 
"297,' " 13 " "• for Ireland read Iceland. 
" 297, bottom line, for Aretos read maritimus. 
" 301, line 21 from bottom, for cinqe read cinque. 
" 345, top line, for puncticollis read porkollis. 
" 357, line 21 from top, for Coaco read Cocoa- 
•' 357, "11 " bottom, for Borneo read yl/n'cu. 
" 357, bottom line, for Fiuns read Finns, 



